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It ought need no argument to convince 
every sane man, woman and child that 
the reckless destruction of useful prop- 
erty is not only wasteful, but shameful. 
One calamity causes or increases the se- 
verity of another. Owing to drought the 
amount of destruction by fire this season 
has seldom if ever been equalled. Fire 
burned for several weeks in the swamp 
beds which in times past have usually 
been wet enough to stop its progress. In 
a short time the immense quantities of 
rich black humus which have been ages 
in accumulating were destroyed. Even 
a rain for several hours was insufficient 
to extinguish Fire smouldered sev- 
eral feet under the surface, slowly but 
surely burning the roots of the trees. 
These trees have toppled over, forming 
large masses of charred wood, which 
will breed many destructive insects when 
decay begins. These insects will infest 
the living trees. It is not extravagant to 
say that many hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of wood and other useful materials 
have passed into the atmosphere in the 


form of smoke during the past two months 
in the southern part of the State of New 
Jersey. In one instance, to say nothing 
of other damages, a fire destroyed six 
thousand bushels of cranberries. Neither 
this nor the coming generation will be 
able to repair the damage. Immediate 
action is imperative. The following com- 
parative inexpensive plan for the preven- 
tion of fires has been suggested: First, 
divide the region subject to fires into 
blocks of twenty-five square miles each ; 
then surround each block with a wide 
fire lane, using the public roads for lanes 
wherever possible. It is the duty of the 
State to supply the wardens—one for a 
block. Each warden must endeavor to 
capture all incendiaries, careless fire set- 
sers and wood thieves, extinguish a fire 
before it gains headway, and have full 
power to fight the fire according to his 
own judgment, and, if need be, force 
others to help him. 

The wardens ought to be employed by 
the State. The expense of clearing along 
public roads and the cost of helpers ought 
to be met by the township, and when it 
is necessary to construct a permanent fire 
lane across private property, the owners 
of the land should be required to construct 
it and keep it in order. 

Fire wardens are available at fifty dol- 
lars a month for six months of the year. 
A force of twenty-five such men, organ- 
ized under one head, with full instructions 
as to their powers and duties, can, in the 
course of a very few years, very mate- 
rially change the condition of the coastal 
plain of New Jersey. 
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Forest Fires. 
BY A. G. STEWART. 

Having been requested by the editor of THE 
FORESTER to keep a watch upon the forest fires 
occurring in the vicinity of Weymouth, N. J., 
the following is submitted as the result of six 
months observation : 

During this period, besides innumerable petty 
fires set along the line of the three railroads 
traversing this county, by their locomotives, and 
which have been extinguished by the section- 
men of the railroad, or have gone out for want 
of inflammable material, there have been eight 
destructive fires, which have burned over a great 
number of acres and destroyed much valuable 
timber. 

Three of these fires were set by locomotives 
and were undoubtedly due to negligence on the 
part of the railroad companies. One was set by 
burning brush at an improper time and with 
insufficient help to protect the surrounding 
forest ; one by pickers of wild cranberries, sup- 
posedly from lighting a pipe or cigar. 

The other three, by far the greatest in extent 
and most destructive, are said to have been set 
purposely by Italian cranberry pickers, em- 
ployed on a local bog. 

The total damage is enormous, and will and 
should be felt by every tax-payer. It becomes 
a grave question how best to gain protection for 
the future. 

Much of the land burned over was covered 
with a growth of from twenty-five to fifty years, 
which with great care and at great expense had 
been preserved froin fire all these years A 
liberal tax has been paid, and it is only reason- 
able to expect that the present owners will de- 
mand a reduction of assessmeat, which will 
make a very perceptible difference in the local 
tax-rate. Every tax-payer should heartily unite, 
not only in the direct protection of property by 
turning out to fight fire, but also in helping to 
secure such legislation as will help to the same 
end. ; 

As to the railroad fires, the duties of the com- 
panies are to some extent defined, but more 
should be required of them. It is not very 
difficult to obtain substantial damages from a 
railroad company, but a cash compensation, 
even on a liberal basis, does not cover the real 
damage done to the community by a bad fire, 
which leaves the blackened, worthless trunks 
standing for years as an obstruction to the new 
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growth and a warning to capitalists against in- 


vesting in forest lands. It would be cheaper 
and better for the railroads to prevent the fires 
than to pay damages. Some railroads keep 
their right-of-way well brushed out and burned 
over annually, but this is not wide enough to 
give security in a high wind and during a 
drought. A fire path about three rods wide 
should be brushed out beyond the right-of-way 
and on the outer edge of this there should be a 
double furrow, turned each way. This should 
be turned over carefully every spring, and the 
furrow renewed when necessary. This would 
probably not be oftener than once in two or 
three years. This precaution would prevent a 
large proportion of the railroad fires and could 
be done at an expense not exceeding six or ten 
dollars a mile, according to the nature of the 
ground. This last, too, would largely govern 
the frequency of the ploughing necessary. This 
plan was tried some twenty years ago along the 
line of the Camden and Atlantic Railroad (at 
the expense of the landowner) for the distance 
of about five miles and with very favorable re- 
sults. The proprietors should be required to 
co-operate so far as permitting the railroad to 
do this work, and perhaps in certain cases to 
share the expense. 

Next to the railroads, the most frequent cause 
of our fires is the burning of brush by new set- 
tlers, ignorant or indifferent as to the precau- 
tions necessary for the protection of surrounding 
property. Some restraint is greatly needed for 
such people. It would add much to the general 
security if all our township roads be brushed 
out clean for the width they are laid out. This 
suggestion does not contemplate cutting down 
the larger trees within the road limits, merely 
the cuiting out and keeping down of all under- 
brush. The larger trees, by their shade, are a 
direct benefit to the roads, and when of some 
size, free of undergrowth, are not likely to assist 
in carrying fire, perhaps by keeping the ground 
damp afford some protection. 

Owners of laige tracts of land would find it 
to their advantage, both for protection from fire 
and as a benefit to growing timber, to open wide 
paths at short intervals across their property, 
but this must be left to their discretion. 

Probably no practicable precaution would 
afford greater assistance in locating fire and 


-promoting prompt action toward stopping it 


than the establishment of telephone lines along 
the roads, and especially to railroad stations t 
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report at headquarters as soon as a fire is dis- 
covered. The cost of such a line as is necessary 
is very moderate, and has afforded great satis- 
faction on the lands of the Industrial Land De- 
velopment Company where it was used for 
several years. 

There should be State officers to look after all 
matters to take charge of the defence 
against fires. They should have the power to 
employ the necessary assistance in emergency, 
and a fund should be provided from which the 
wages and necessary expense of fighting fire 
should be paid. Men are frequently compelled 
to stay out day and night, and they would stay 
much oftener than they do, if they were properly 
fed while out, and knew their time would be 
promptly and suitably paid for. 

The subject of backfiring and the rights of 
individuals to use this mode of fighting fire is 
prolific. It should always be used with the 
greatest caution. In the large majority of cases 
it does harm rather than good. The owner of a 
little plot sees a forest fire apparently threaten- 
He goes outside of it and sets 


and 


ing his property. 
fire on surrounding land, careless of where it 
may go, and to save a few acres, which were, 
perhaps, in no real danger, he puts in fire that 
burns over a hundred times as much. ‘This was 
notibly the case in the recent destructive fire 
said to have been purposely set by Italians em- 
ployed to pick cranberries. About two hundred 
and fifty pickers were employed, over one hun- 
dred being men, and these men were turned 
loose with instructions to fire anywhere, to have 
no regard for anything except the preservation 
of the bog. The consequence was that fires 
were set which burned over thouaands of acres, 
destroying one house and barn and threatening 
two villages, which were saved with difficulty. 
Incendiary fires for the past thirty years have 
become almost unknown in this vicinity. For- 
merly they were frequent, the charcoal burners 
having a custom of setting a fire to insure a 
future job. The charcoal business has passed 
away, and those formerly employed in it have 
learned that the forest fires are a direct loss to 
them as well as to the proprietors of the land. 
Where landowners have endeavored to prevent 
the picking of huckleberries and wild cran- 
berries, incendiary ‘ires have continued to be 
frequent, but in this region this privilege has 
been left to the poor, and it has proved a con- 
siderable help in interesting that class in the 
prevention and extinguishment of fires. The 
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employment of irresponsible, non - resident 
foreigners for picking berries, or indeed any 
labor in the forest, cannot be too strongly depre- 
cated. They have shown themselves to be 
vindictive and careless. In the case of that 
believed to have been set by Italians, above re- 
ferred to, after making several attempts to burn 
the bog, after their co-workers had back-fired 
and burned thousands of acres of valuable 
timber, and by that means had secured their 
bog from the approach of fire from the outside, 
they made a final and successful attempt and 
burned near three hundred acres of bearing 
vines and a large unpicked crop. This would 
seem a not unmerited rebuke to the manage- 
ment of this bog, as they had refused to aid in 
checking a fire which had been burning in peat 
near them, and which had been kept in check 
only with great labor and considerable expense. 
The fire officer, when that office is created, 
should have the power to call on citizens for aid 
in emergency with equal authority to a summons 
for jury duty. Only by such stringent measures 
can some be brought to do what should be a 
cheerfully performed duty. 

If the cleaning out of a strip beyond the 
right-of-way of railroads and of the township 
roads in the manner suggested, if proprietors 
would open wide fire-paths through large tracts 
of forest, the benefit to the growth of timber 
and improvement to the general appearance of 
the country will alone justify the expense. 

+ 

“The leaves of pine and fir trees are inflam- 
mable—in strong contrast with the leaves of 
deciduous trees, which cannot be made to burn 
at all while green—because of the pitch they 
contain, which consists of fats and ethereal oils, 
and compared with which the proportion of 
water is small. When the leaves burn the water 
is at once converted into steam and causes the 
explosions, snapping and spitting of fire, for 
which burning coniferous trees are remarkable. 
Dry fir leaves, although they burn very rapidly, 
do not exhibit these explosions, because there 
is no water in them. The rending of tree trunks 
by lightning is in like manner supposed to be 
caused by the steam evolved from the sap sud- 
denly heated by the electric force.’’—/opular 
Science Monthly. 

—_ 

Timber lands offered for sale for nonpayment 
of taxes should be acquired by the State and 
held as the nucleus of State forest reservations. 
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The By-Products of the Woods. 
From the New York Evening Post. 

A fact generally overlooked by those interested 
in the preservation of our forests and woodlands 
is that many of the minor products of our trees 
equal in value that of the lumber and timber, 
and that in the aggregate they make as great a 
demand upon the forests as the recognized needs 
of the lumber merchant. Until comparatively 
recently many of these by-products were not 
utilized, but were allowed to go to waste after 
the timber and lumber were secured. The real 
wealth of the woods is just beginning to be 
realized, and as the country becomes more 
thickly settled and timber more valuable many 
other new forest products that are not now 
utilized at all will be converted into money. 

No country has been so prodigal as the United 
States in the use of wood for fuel, and this has 
probably been the heaviest drain upon the 
woods in the past. In European countries the 
firewood consists chiefly of inferior material, 
such as brush and small faggots, but here we 
often use the best. In nearly nine-tenths of the 
rural districts the farming classes use wood 
almost entirely for fuel, taking only the largest 
limbs, and very often the trunks of the trees. 
Such waste would not be tolerated for an instant 
in most of the old countries, and the inhabitants 
would look upon it almost in the same light 
as a New York farmer would if his neighbor 
should use good hay and straw for cooking his 
breakfast. Even some of our factories, steam- 
bdats and railroads, use valuable wood as fuel, 
which greatly increases the consumption. While 
this wasteful use of wood is going on in sections 
of the country, considerable quantities of fire- 
wood are being imported, amounting in all to 
nearly $500,coo worth of wood ashes for general 
use after wastefully burning our firewood and 
throwing the ashes away with other garbage. 

Another great drain upon our forests is the 
manufacture of the socalled ‘‘ naval stores,’’ 
which include all of the resinous products of the 
coniferous trees. The Southern States furnish 
most of these products, and they practically 
have a monopoly of the whole business. Small 
quantities of naval stores are pre’uced in Rus- 
sia, France, Austria, Portugal, Ceylon, and 
Galicia, but they are very issignificant com- 
pared with the annual output of the United 
States. These naval stores are not in as much 
demand since the age of iron and steel boat- 
building has been ushered in, and this may be 
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looked upon as fortunate considering the rapid 
decrease in the supplies. But the turpentine, 
pitch, brewers’ pitch, tar, and oil of tar are all 
used more or less in the arts, medicines, and as 
insecticides. The demand for these products 
will consequently be pretty well sustained even 
though our business of building wooden vessels 
becomes a lost art. 

The manufacture of tan bark is one of the 
most important industries connected with the 
utilization of the forest products, and vast 
quantities of this are annually demanded. In 
addition to our own supply we import nearly a 
quarter of a million dollars’ worth in the shape 
of hemlock from Canada. In the pitch-pine 
regions of our country a new industry is spring- 
ing up which promises to increase vastly in the 
future. It is the simple utilization of the 
enormous fields of fat pine logs and stumps 
from which all resinous matter has been ex- 
tracted. These have in many cases in the past 
been allowed to decay where they happened to 
fall. This ‘‘lightwood,’’ or fat pine, as it is 
called, is cut up into small bundles, and retailed 
as firewood in most of our Eastern cities. A 
machine is invented for shaving up the logs and 
stumps into appropriate lengths. The pieces 
are then tied up in small bundles and sent to 
the cities by ships. It is said that at the rate of 
a cent a bundle the o!d stumps will yield nearly 
as much profit as the trees sold for as timber or 
for other uses. 

The use of the spruce forests for making paper 
pulp, from which is manufactured most of our 
paper supplied to periodicals, is well known, 
and represents an industry that will be limited 
only by the supply of wood. Already great 
inroads have been made upon the spruce forests, 
so that without systematic cultivation of them 
the raw material for this cheap paper will soon 
give out. In Germany, where the wood pulp is 
also made in large quantities, the forester’s art 
is understood better than in this country, and 
the cultivation of spruce forests is carried on so 
carefully that the supply is always kept equal 
to the demand. Instead of destroying the 
spruce forests there, they simply thin them out, 
taking only the large, matured trees, while the 
young saplings are allowed to remain for future 
use. 

The hard woods yield many by-products as 
well as the soft kinds, and especially in produc- 
ing the charcoal for our iron furnaces. We also 
make quantities of cedar oil, wood alcohol, or 
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pyroligenous acid, and oil of sasafras. In the 
manufacture of paints, soaps, varnishes, medi- 
cines, perfumes and disinfectants, all of these 
products of the hard woods are in demand. The 
forests of hard woods are more limited in extent 
in this country than the soft, but they meet with 
sufficient injury to threaten them with entire 
extinction. There are considerable quantities 
of wood used for the manufacture of hoops, 
barrels, tubs, and pails, and only the hard 
species of trees are available for this work. A 
curious fact is that most of the poles used by 
hop-growers to support their vines are imported 
from Canada, or at least, by those growers living 
along the Great Lakes. Many poles are used for 
the vineyards, but these so far have been gath- 
ered on home territory. 

There are several other minor by-products that 
are used, but they represent no great value yet, 
although their future has not been determined. 
The moss which grows on the trees in the Gulf 
States is in great demand by florists and for 
making pillows and mattresses, and quite a 
trade has sprung up in recent years. Gathering 
this moss from the trees has the advantage of 
improving the forests instead of injuring them. 
The moss is a epiphytic growth that in time 
tends to smother the trees. Before the Cotton- 
Bagging Trust collapsed a few years ago great 
efforts were made to utilize the long-leaf pine 
straw for cotton-bagging, but lately very little 
hus been heard from this infant industry. 

In many parts of the South large tracts of 
land are absolutely worthless without draining, 
and attempts have been made to grow the osier 
willow on these millions of acres. The willow 
is in steady demand all of the time for making 
baskets, furniture, and other articles, and un- 
limited quantities of the wood can be grown on 
the poor lands of the South at a mere nominal 
cost. The few hundreds of acres already set 
out with the willow are doing so well that com- 
panies are being formed to plant immense fields 
of it. There is no doubt but the plantations 
will prove of value, especially as the land can 
be had at a very nominal cost. 

On the islands and keys skirting the western 
part of the peninsula of Florida, the finest cedar 
trees for making lead-pencils have been growing 
for ages. Large factories for utilising this cedar 
have been in operation on the islands for many 
years, but now the woods are being denuded so 
rapidly that the supply is nearly exhausted. 
After the destruction of the finest cedar forests 
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in the world, the companies are making arrange- 
ments to plant new ones in Germany to keep up 
the supply. The fact that no one seems to have 
the ingenuity or progressiveness to plant and 
cultivate the cedar forests in their native islands 
inclines one to the belief that Americans have 
not yet opened their eyes to the wealth of their 
woods. 

In the aggregate all of these by-products of 
the forests are of greater value than the lumber 
and timber annually cut. G. E. W. 


— 
Japan and Camphor. 

One of the unconsidered trifles that the 
Mikado has picked up as the result of the 
Chinese war is the monopoly of camphor. That 
drug is produced only in Japan and Formosa; 
and, though a variety known as Borneo cam- 
phor is obtained from Borneo and Sumatra, it 
cannot compete with the product of the ever- 
green laurel of the Eastern Asiatic Islands. 
Inasmuch as camphor, apart from its many and 
varied therapeutic uses, is an essential ingredient 
in the composition of nearly all the new ex- 
plosives, the demand for it is very large. The 
Japanese are well aware of the valuable mon- 
opoly they have blundered upon rather than 
sought, and have already begun to limit the ex- 
port by imposing duties. As a natural conse- 
quence, the price of the drug has risen rapidly 
since the war came to an end, and bids fair to 
rise higher. Happily, the commercial instinct 
of the Japanese statesmen is as sound as their 
political instinct, and they are not likely to 
abuse the monopoly they have acquired by 
forcing the price up to prohibitive rates. The 
chief concern of the Japanese Government will, 
for some time to come, be the finding of money 
to pay for the ships and munitions of war which 
will secure the Mikado in the possession of the 
spoils he has already won. Properly handled 
and wisely administered, camplfor should prove 
a valuable source of revenue, and contribute a 
handsomie quota towards the cost of the military 
preparations which pertain to the peace of the 
Dragon Kingdom.—Jndian . Iericulturalist. 


=e 

One of the greatest basket markets in the 
world is the little town of Lichtenfels, Bavaria. 
Toward the close of the last century the industry 
began there, owing to the fine growth of 


willows in the neighboring valley. 
- eae 


Forest property, being taxed for the support 
of the Government, is entitled to protection, 





Louisiana. 

Louisiana is a remarkable State. Land has 
been reclaimed against heavy odds by the con- 
struction of immense and costly levees. It isa 
land of fine forests and fertile plantations. 

The mighty Mississippi, the Father of Waters, 
loaded with mud from distant mountains and 
plains, flowing into a tideless gulf, formed a 
famous delta. This rich but malarial region is 
intersected by countless crooked bayous and 
checkered by groves of oranges and pecans, 
fields of tobacco, cane, cotton and rice, quaking 
meadows and swamps of moss draped oak, 
cypress and magnolia. 

New Orleans is the heart of the Delta and 
many bayous act as collateral arteries to that 
muddy and treacherous river which in spite of 
its power is held in check and confined in a 
channel covering an insignificant part of the 
territory which really belongs to such a river. 
We call the Southerners slow, but many of the 
banked lands in South Jersey have been aban- 
doned, and mainly because the musk-rats are 
troublesome. The city of New Orleans, in 
proportion to its size, is one of the most active 
in the world. Visit its refineries and rice mills, 
and the levee crowded with floats and roust- 
abouts, hustling bales of cotton, bags of rice 
and barrels of sugar and molasses. 

Beyond the marshes and swampy lowlands, 
west of Bayou Teche, there are beautiful prairies 
ovet which roam herds of horses and cattle. 
There the descendants of the exiled Acadians 
still use their distaffs and spindles and ride 
with skill their small, active ponies. This is 
the land of Evangeline, which Longfellow de- 
scribed without seeing, and the home of Bona- 
venture, the hero of Cable’s delightful prose 
pastoral. 

The northern part of the State is mostly in 
pine, much of the finest of which still stands. 
But the delta is swampy; aud the timber, 
although plentiful, is dificult to work. The 
atmosphere in such places is damp, miasmatic 
and cool at night, and steaming and hot by day. 
The sluggish water is stagnant, the humus 
malodorous and the gray sombre cypresses, 
with big butts and jagged knees, rise many 
feet into a cloud of pendant moss. The animals 
are in harmony with their environment. The 
ugliest kinds live in these regions—clumsy alli- 
gators, snakes, and pestiferous insects. At night 
these swamps resound with. the cries of wild 
water fowl and the croakings of frogs. 
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The largest collateral artery of the Mississippi 
is the Atchafalaya. This stream was once 
clogged by an enormous raft, which was re- 
moved by the State in 1835. According to Le- 
Conte, it ‘‘was a mass of timber eight miles 
long, seven hundred feet wide, and eight feet 
thick. It had been accumulating for more than 
fifty years, and at the time of its removal was 
covered with vegetation, and even with trees 
sixty feet high.”’ 

The territory known as the ‘‘ Atakapas 
Country ”’ consists of tilled lands, low meadows, 
and sea-marshes. The thriftiest of the first 
extends along that tortuous, sluggish stream 
called Bayou Teche. It is very rich and well 
cultivated, and by many is considered the 
garden-spot of the State. The banks of the 
Teche are lined by beautiful sugar plantations 
with old time palatial residences and many 
modern refineries. Cane is there worked, and 
sugar and molasses manufactured according to 
the latest scientific methods. Enormous quan- 
tities of sugar, molasses, rice, cotton fibre, oil, 
and meal, and cypress lumber are shipped from 
this region. Even the moss on the trees is the 
source of an income of no little importance. 

Although rich in forests and plantations, 
Louisiana has other peculiar resources. 

In the midst of the marsh, near Vermilion 
and Atchafalaya Bays, there is a chain of five 
islands, the highest land in lower Louisiana. 
The most western is called Jefferson’s Island. 
It is the centre of Joseph Jefferson's famous 
plantation. The second is called Petite Anse or 
Avery’s Island, where the Avery-salt mine is 
located, the like of which is hard to find. The 
third is Week's Island, the fourth Cote Blanche, 
and the last Belle Isle. 

The fact that five islands exist, much different 
from the surrounding country, of a different 
formation, in a straight line, about six miles 
apart, in the Mississippi Delta is curious. But 
stranger still the core of Avery’s Islands is a 
mass of rock salt of the purest kind, the only 
impurity, in fact, is .120 per cent. of gypsum. 

It has been known also for some time that 
sulphur is plentiful in Louisiana, but unavail- 
able owing to the muddy nature of the region. 
The latest report, however, is that a syndicate 
has succeeded in working the sulphur beds of 
Calcasieu, that the mine is yielding one hun- 
dred tons daily, that iu a short time the product 
will be large enough to supply America, and 
that henceforth for that useful and almost in- 
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dispensible article the United States need de- 
pend no longer upon the Island of Sicily. 
Ce G. 
-- 
Fashion in Timber. 
From the Tiopical Agriculturalist, Colombo, Cylon. 

For many years there has been a falling off in 
the demand for many varieties of ornamental 
timber, such as were at one time generally used 
The effect of 
this has been especially noticeable in the peri- 
odical circulars issued by the large timber- 
broking firms, such as Messrs. Churchill & 
Sime and others. 
evidence of this fact. 
offered for sale here failed to obtain anything 
like satisfactory bidding. A correspondent re- 
marking upon the failure, observes that there 
must be some reason for this falling off. He 
finds this, he tells us, in the unsatisfactory 


by cabinetmakers in England. 


Our own local sales are also 
Not very long ago, ebony 


character of the work now done in hard woods 
generally. Hesays that he recently imported 
some of the antique ebony furniture offered for 
sale at the auctions. In his 
opinion there was no comparison to be drawn 
between the work in such wood of a century or 
two back and the modern exemplars of it to be 
obtained from the London cabinetmakers, even 
of those of the highest standing. It is rather 
difficult to decide why this should be the case ; 
but the explanation is probably to be found in 
the disinclination of buyers of the present time 
to pay the prices of a bygone age. In ebony 
furniture more than one century old, one can 
find none of that loosening and gaping of joints 
that is said to characterize the work of modern 
Why this contrast should be 
observable, it is difficult to account for, save 
under the supposition that the present rage for 
cheapness renders it impossible for the useful 
work to be done that is noticeable in the master- 
pieces of some of the older cabinet-making 
celebrities. As the result, we learn that ebony 
and many of the ornamental timbers are going 
out of fashion at home. The beautiful carved 
work of Bombay is for the same reason largely 
ignored, while for cabinet work of two cen- 
turies back almost fabulous prices are still given. 
It cannot be denied that the tools fitted for 
working in these hardwoods have greatly im- 
proved in quality, and at the same time much 
lower in price than they were when these an- 
tique specimens, so eagerly sought after, were 
made. A safe conclusion is, therefore, that the 


London curio 


manufacturers. 
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reason for the change in fashion, which tells so 
seriously upon the prices obtained for many of 
our hard ornamental woods is more due to in- 
ferior workmanship than to any other cause. 
Improvements in mechanical working fail to 
compensate for that laborious and loving work 
that characterized the furniture of a century or 
Even the best machine-made watches 
fail to compete with hand work of some sixty or 
One critic says he has in 


so back. 


seventy years ago. 
use a chronometer worn by hitnself and his 
father before him for over sixty years. It never 
varies from its regulated speed, and from year's 
end to year’s end it never requires alteration. 
No modern 
costly, gives such results. 
it is believed, are the cause, for modern hard- 
wood ornamental furniture failing to find its 
former demand. 
arity of its grain, cannot be satisfactorily fash- 


machine-made watch, however 


Analogous reasois, 


Ebony, owing to the peculi- 


ioned by any mechanical process. Each separate 
piece requires to be dealt with separately and 
intelligently. The art of doing this does not 
remain amoung even the most skilled workmen 
of this age. In this fact is found the reas n 
why of late years there has been a marked fall- 
ing off in the demand for furuiture made of this 
class of woods, and for the failure to obtain 
prices for ebony, satin wood, &c., 
those of even a quarter of a century tack. 
Under all the conditions of our time, we feur 


equivalent to 


the demand can scarcely be likely to rise again 
to its former level. 


+ 
month a Pan-American Agricultural 
There is talk of 
an International Forestry Congress in Europe 


Last 
Congress was held in Atlanta. 


in Igoo. 
~~. 

When the maple turns to crimson 
Aud the sassafras to gold ! 

When the gentian’s in the meadow 
And the aster’s on the wold ; 

When the moon is wrapped in vapor, 
And the night is frosty cold 


When the chestnut burrs are opened, 
And the acorns drop like hail, 

And the drowsy air is startled 
With the thumping of the flail 

With the drumming of the partri ‘ge 
and the whistling of the quail. 


Through the rustling woods I wander, 
Through the jewels of the year, 
From the yellow uplands calling, 
Seeking her that still is dear 
She is near me in the autumn 
She, the beautiful, is near. 
Bayard Taylor. 
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Ferest Defence. 


From the Providence Journal. 

It is one of the peculiarities of civilized govern- 
ment, at least as it exists in this country,-that 
laws, even the most beneficial, can seldom be 
adequately enforced by the constituted authori- 


ties alone. To occomplish anything practical 
organizations have to be formed for the purpose 
of arousing public sentiment, and in this indirect 
fashion stimulating these authorities to the per- 
formance of their duty. Indeed, the stock ex- 
cuse for negligence is that public sentiment does 
not demand the enforcement of this or that law, 
which does not exactly argue great respect for 
law as law. Possibly this passive lawlessness 
works nearly as much harm as the active kind. 
There are laws, for example, intended to secure 
the preservation of our forests, but they have 
accomplished comparatively little so far, and in 
the absence of a strong public sentiment in their 
behalf they can accomplish little. To enact 
still more stringent laws, as the National 
Forestry Association demands, will under these 
circuinstances do no great amount of good. 
Yet the work of the Association, if persisted in, 
may in time arouse the authorities to the en- 
forcement of such law as we have, and thus 
bring about a state of public sentiment which 
will make the enforcement of the severer laws 
no difficult matter. 

This Association intends to begin an ardent 
campaign in behalf of the preservation of the 
forests of the country, which are now rapidly 
vanishing by axe and fire. The vandalism 
which hews down vast stretches of woodland for 
gain, without thought or care for the future, has 
too long gone on unchecked. The injury done 
by it has often been described and can hardly 
be exaggerated. The effect upon the face of the 
land is in every way harinful. The distribution 
of the rainfall is interfered with, the water- 
courses are dried up, and in any number of 
ways the fertility of vast areas is reduced. An 
intelligent regard for the future demands better 
methods. Of course it would be foolish to say 
that lumber must not be cut, or that the preser- 
vation of large tracts of woodland implies a 
commercial sacrifice. It is the wanton and un- 
necessary destruction of the forests against 
which the National Forestry Association pro- 
tests. There is no good reason why forest trees 
should not be cut in such a manner as to pro- 
vide for future growth. But the unscientific 
hacking and hewing going on in certain regions 
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—notably in the Adirondacks and White Moun- 
tains—is inexcusable from every point of view. 

The creation of national and state parks has 
done something to retard the lavish waste of 
Nature’s material; but this is not enough. The 
owners of forest tracts must be taught to have 
more respect for Nature, and to see that they 
are really working against their own interests in 
permitting the wholesale clearing away of these 
tracts. The campaign of the Association will 
have to be primarily a camyaign of education. 
The discouragements in the way are many. We 
boast of being a practical people, but it is in 
precisely such practical matters as this that we 
are as a rule most negligent. The protection of 
the forests seems to many of us a vague good in 
comparison with other things intrinsically less 
important. The must, therefore, 
overcome at the outset a vast amount of inertia 
on the subject ; and it must do this before it can 
accomplish the conversion of legislators to a 
belief in the need of immediate action. For the 
men who make the laws are behind the public 
sentiment of the time rather than ahead of it. 

+ 
Cost of Palisades Park. 
From the Brooklyn Citizen. 

THE FORESTER, which is the organ of the 
New Jersey Forestry Association, and is pub- 
lished at May’s Landing, has something to say 
concerning the proposition to preserve the Pali- 
sades. It finds that the proposition has been 
met by favorable expressions of public senti- 
ment in all parts of the country, and that the 
most important problem the minds of those who 
are likely to be entrusted with the work is the 
cost of the carrying out of the scheme. 

No doubt, there is something in that. At the 
same time, it would be well for the association 
for which the FORESTER speaks, and for all 
others who may have to deal personally with 
this question, to remember that, for the most 
part, the area which is proposed to be withdrawn 
from mercantile use and taxation yields but a 
trifle to the State of New Jersey, as also to the 
State of New York in taxatian. 

The greater part of it is utterly unfitted for 
agricultural purposes, or for any other, except 
as places of residence for persons who have the 
leisure needed to reach a region so difficult of 
access as that is to-day, and is likely to be for a 
very long time to come unless it become Govern- 
ment property of some sort. 

And while on this point, it is worth while here 


Association 
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to remind the Joint Commission of New Jersey 
and New York that a large part of the Palisades 
proper was bought by speculators for a mere 
song, and is taxed by New Jersey so lightly as 
to be practically valueless as a taxable asset. 
The owners are, of course, hoping to victimize 
the public by securing an enormous profit in the 
sale of the rock to the Government, but it is 
somebody’s duty to see that they are disap- 
pointed in this. 

It should be so whether the tract referred to 
be taken by the two States or by the Federal 
Government, though in saying this, we agree 
with the FORESTER in the remark that ‘‘ while 
extravagance is to be guarded against, parsi- 
mony is equally to be avoided.’’ For, it is true 
that in laying out this proposed park, the good 
of posterity rather than the pleasure of the peo- 
ple of to-day will be provided for, and breadth 
of view is needed in the enterprise. 

Concerning the cost in dollars for the whole 
tract, the FORESTERS’ éstimate of the same can 
only be guessed at; but it suggests that in case 
the Federal Government be unwilling to invest 
in it, New Jersey should consider whether it 
would not pay out of its own treasury less than 
a third of a million dollars to preserve its own 
character as a civilized community by purchas- 
ing as a public ground the talus between the 
vertical cliff of the Palisade range and the shore 
of the Hudson River. 

As to the extent of the territory, it estimates 
that at about 12,000 acres in the strip eleven 
miles in length and varying in width from a 
quarter of a mile to a mile. If, however, the 
whole extent of the Palisades is to be taken 
from where the formation begins at Piermont to 
its end just above Hoboken, the strip is over 
eighteen miles long. 

But, taking its own estimate, the part in New 
York State comprises one-sixth, and it thinks 
that this State should contribute one-sixth of 
the cost, the United States two-sixths, and New 
Jersey three-sixths, these proportions being 
based on the fact that the part needed for a 
national park, though only a sixth of the whole, 
cost two-thirds of the entire price, because it 
comprises the property in use for residences. 
From this it may be assumed that it thinks the 
whole tract could be acquired for about a mil- 
lion dollars. 

+ 

*‘The processes of human thought are only 

valid within certain limits.’’ 
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ALTHOUGH cutting the stoutest and best with- 
out planting is poor forestry, the following from 
the Brooklyn Eagle is worth repeating: 

‘It is time to calla halt on the present meth- 
ods of the choppers. This does not imply that 
the supply of timber is to become short. Not at 
all. It simply means that sensible system shall 
be used. At present the lumberman begins at 
the foot of a hill and cuts his way clean to the 
top. The springs on that hillside disappear be- 
cause the sponge that held them is gone. Years 
and years must pass, even after the second 
growth has become extensive, before the vege- 
table mould is rich enough and deep enough to 
hold the water of a new system of springs. 
Now, the correct way to cut trees is to single out 
the stoutest here and there, and to cut only 
those, giving to the others time to gain size that 
will make it worth one’s while to cut them 
down. By this means the forest is slightly 
thinned, to be sure, but itis not destroyed. The 
shade is always there, and so is the vegetable 
mould. The rain does not go away in freshets 
immediately, and the brooks do not run dry 
after a drought. Rains, too, occur with greater 
frequency. The temperature is more equable 
and the climate has more stability. Fierce winds 
are less frequent, as there is no rapid rise-of 
baked atmosphere to draw in other air to fill the 
vacuum. It should not take an age for the peo- 
ple of the land to decide to protect their woods 
when the unfortunate results of their destruc- 
tion are so widely and frequently in evidence.” 


THE dry summer in South Jersey has not only 
curtailed the farmers’ crops, but has facilitated 
the spread of forest fires, which have done great 
damage. The New Jersey Legislature should 
consider the propriety of the appointment of 
wardens to act as fire-fighters, in order that 
promptly upon the outbreak of a fire it should 
be the official duty of somebody to go at once to 
the scene and recruit a force to stay the ravages 
of the flames. At present fires are permitted to 
grow until they become formidable, and much 
time that could be better utilized in stamping 
out the sparks in their incipiency is spent in 
waiting and hoping for rain.—/%7/a. Ledger, 
9—16—95 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger devotes a 
couple of columns a week to forestry. This 
department is ably edited by E. S. Starr. In 
relation to forestry as well as in all other matters 
pertaining to public good the Ledger leads. 
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How to Treat the Wood-Lot. 


BY GIFFORD PINCHOT. 
From Garden and Forest. 

Here are a few of its practical points: If for- 
estry can help the farmer to grow more railroad 
ties and more cord-wood on his wood-lot, if it 
will increase instead of cutting down the return 
of the poorer land on his farm it may be worth 
his attention. From its very nature this is just 
what forestry will do. Trees, which are a crop 
just as much as corn or wheat, will yield an 
abundant harvest just in proportion to the in- 
telligent care they receive. And the care which 
woodlands of this kind need is neither minute 
nor costly. It is all given with the ax, and its 
quality depends mainly on the choice of the 
trees which are to fall. It is a difficult matter to 
formulate general rules for the care of a crop 
which may contain twenty or thirty different 
kinds of trees, each with its own requirements 
as to soil, moisture, light and shade. We are 
even ignorant in very many cases, of just what 
these requirements are. There are certain 
fundamental principles, however, which the 
farmer ought to know, which he can easily ap- 
ply, and which will improve his wood-lot if he 
does so. He should know, for instance, that 
the layer of vegetable mold which accumulates 
under a crop of trees is of the greatest import- 
ance to the rapid and healthy growth of his 
timber. He should know that this layer disap- 
pears on exposure to the sun and wind, and that 
consequently it is a good practice to cut clean 
only arich land. In general it is better to take 
a tree here and there‘as it becomes ripe, or as it 
crowds too closely on more valuable specimens. 
He should apply this principle to the borders of 
his lot, and leave a dense fringe of low branch- 
ing trees and bushes along the edge of the 
cleared land. 

There isa way of cutting over sprout lands 
which will give best results. The important 
points are to cut near the ground and not to‘ 
tear the bark loose from the stump. There isa 
time for cutting which is better than others. 
There are ways of favoring the better kinds of 
trees so as to increase their proportion in the 
mixture. There are ways of cutting off pine so 
that pine will follow it, and not chestnut or oak. 
There are known reasons why certain species 
follow after a clear cutting, and why others fol- 
low fires. These reasons may vary in each case 
and for each locality, but there are certain broad 


~~ 
i George Vanderbilt is understood to have in 
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facts of the temperament of the different species 
which always lie at their base. 

These are a few of the applications of forestry 
to the needs of the farmer. I have been indefi- 
nite in stating them, and I do not hesitate to 
admit that we cannot in all cases be precise. 
Forestry in the United States isso recent that 
we are far from being thoroughly acquainted 
with the sylvicultural characters of our trees. 
The general principles of forestry, which are 
valid all the world over, have come to us from 
European experience, but the American details 
remain to be worked out. We know in general 
that certain trees require more shade in the for- 
est during early youth than others, but we can- 
not enter fully into scientific detail. We have 
no systematic knowledge of the requirements 
and adaptations of our forest flora in respect to 
soil, moisture and temperature, as to compara- 
tive value for sprout lands, the age of cutting 
which will give the best results, and a mass of 
similar questions. But far more important than 
all this, the knowledge of how to set about for- 
est management is wholly lacking among Amer- 
ican farmers. Nothing could be more natural, 
since there exists no good American example. 


Dr. H. Nicholas Jarchow, another profes- 
sional forester, is about to begin the work of 
planting ona tract of land in the southern part 
of this State. 


~-> 
The work of beavers may be seen in Mr. 
Stuyvesant’s park, near Allemedre, N. J. They 
have felled an acre of trees some of which are 
over a foot in diameter. 


~7s 
Work on the forests of the Havemeyer Estate 
under the direction of Mr. F. Meier is rapidly 
progressing. Besides thinning and improving 
the woods on the mountain sides, large beds 
have been made for the production of seedlings 
of desirable evergreens for planting. 


mind the creation and maintenance of a free 
school or institution for the study of forestry 
upon his park at Biltmore, in the North Carolina 
Mountains. Mr. Vanderbilt has long been of 
the opinion that unless in the near future sys- 
tematic forestry be practiced in the cutting of 
ripe timber and the development of new growths, 
evils almost too great to conceive may be in 
store for American farmers, and, in fact, great 
and unfavorable climatic conditions may be de- 
veloped.—/%ila. Press. 


i 
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PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR ORGAN- 
IZING CHARITY, 

CENTRAL OFFICE, 1705 CHESTNUT STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

You are respectfully solicited to give your pa- 
tronage to the wood-yards carried on in connec- 
tion with the Wayfarers’ Lodges. 

These lodges and yards are maintained by this 
Society, solely for the purpose of enabling home- 
less people to perform labor in exchange for their 
lodgings and meals, rather than sink into beg- 
gary orcrime. They have been of the greatest 
value in giving shelter to many wayfarers who 
are traveling in search of employment and who 
cheerfully perform the tasks allotted to them. 
This is a practical example of that best form of 
benevolence, which helps the poor to help them- 
selves. ‘To continue this work it is necessary to 
sell the product of the men’s labor. 

THE PRICK List Is AS FoLLows: 
. $12.00 

I1.co 


Hickory, 
Oak, 
Pine, 
Knots and Ends wae tt 
Kindling, either Pine or Hard Wood, 


per cord . 


10.00 
10,00 
or a mixture of both, per cord . 12.co 
A wagon-losd of Kindling 
Three large boxes of Kindling 
Bundle Wood, per hundred bundles. 
Pitch-pine fire-lighters, per hundred 
These prices are uniform for any length or size, 
and wood will be cut in any manner desired to 
suit purchasers. There is no extra charge for 
neatly piling the wood in the cellar or elsewhere. 
Orders given either personally, by messenger, 
or by mail, at any one of the following addresses 
will receive prompt attention : 
Central Office (Charity Organization), 1705 
Chestnut Street. 
Southern Lodge, No. 1719 Lombard Street, 
with wood-yard at 1720-1722 Lombard Street. 
Northern Lodge, No. 80 Laurel Street, with 
wood-yard at 78 Laurel Street. 
THE COMMITTEE ON WAYFARERS’ LODGES 
AND WoOD-YARDS. 
JouHN S. JENKS, Chairman. 
JAMES W. WALK, Secretary. 
JOHN C. PRIcE, Salesman. 


+ 

THE woods on the mountains of North Jersey 
lack evergreens. In winter they are bleak and 
bare. There is no better tree than the white 
pine for planting in such places. 


~- 
New Jersey’s finances are in splendid shape. 


3.00 
1.00 
1.00 


I.co 
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Save the Palisades. 
From the New York Times. 

The perpendicular descent of the 
does not extend more than a quarter or a third 
of the distance from the top. The lower portion 
is called the talus, and it consists of a beautiful 
wooded slope, sweeping down to the water’s 
edge like a splendid Niagara of waving forests. 
This slope is an essential, a vital part of the 
It affords the neces- 


Palisades 


beauty of the Palisades. 
sary support, framework and contrast to the 
columnar facade of rocks above it. If the en- 
tire front were rock, it would, indeed, be bold 
and imposing, but it would be without that 
combination of nobility and tenderness which is 
now the keynote of the beauty of the Palisades. 

So much for the general view from the river ; 
but the Palisades are deceptive. One who has 
never been on the top of those bold cliffs cannot 
have any realizing sense of the beauty of this 
strip of the western shore of the American 
Rhine. There is, indeed, a certain aspect of 
grandeur in the towering rocks as seen from the 
river, but to obtain a correct knowledge of the 
indefinite variety of the changeful beauty of the 
Palisades one must mount to the edge of the 
cliff, and on some projecting point of rock gaze 
up ant down and across the river. Looking up 
from the water as one goes gliding by on a steam- 
boat one gets an idea that is wholly different 
from that obtained by looking down from the 
bold summit. The first impression of the spec- 
tator on the heights is much like that obtained 
in looking down from the Catskills. 

Now, this whole wooded slope is rocky in char- 
acter. Its surface, around the feet of the trees 
of its woods, is literally covered with loose rock, 
while below its thin surface soil is bed rock at 
avery short distance. To obtain the loose rock, 
which, as may be easily seen, is so readily acces- 
sible, it is necessary to get the trees out of the 
way. So down they come, and at once the slope 
becomes a barren declivity of gray and brown 
rock. Wherever the quarrymen have been at 
work there are great gaping spaces, denuded of 
trees and of the loose rock, so that at a great 
distance they look like great ash heaps. They 
are hideous, unsightly blots upon the face of the 
Palisades, and a few more of them will wholly 
destroy the beauty of this remarkable part of 
the western shore of the Hudson. 

These bare spots have increased rapidly in the 
last two years. Indeed, they have appeared at 
a rate that threatens destruction to the beauty 
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of the Palisades. They are not numerous enough 
now to ruin the place, but they soon will be if 
some measures are not taken to prevent their 
increase. Those who admire and love the Pali- 
sades have thus far found themselves helpless, 
in the face of an utter lack of interest on the 
part of others. Residents in the central and 
southern parts of the: State of New Jersey have 
not yet been brought to a realizing sense of their 
concern in this matter. They do not yet know 
that the most singular beauty of their State is 
being destroyed. New Yorkers have only a 
small proprietary interest in the Palisades. Only 
a mile of the strip is in this State. But New 
Yorkers ought to be as anxious for the preserva- 
tion of the Palisades as the Jerseymen ; for they 
see them almost every day. 

Every New Yorker who goes to the upper 
limits of the city on the west side is bound to 
see some of the striking evidences of the dam- 
age that is being done to the Palisades. As has 
been said, the Palisades begin at Fort Lee. 
Half a mile above that, at a point immediately 
opposite Fort Washington, there are two great 
bare spots in the wooded slope. These spots 
look like sand heaps, and they mar the beauty of 
the entire scene. Half a mile above Spuyten 
Duyvil Creek the traveler on the eastern shore, 
or the river, looking at the western shore, will 
see another great bare spot, a dry sore on the 
fair face of nature. Above Yonkers, near Has- 
tings, he can look across and see two more, 
which are close together. And so it goes. Spot 
after spot is being cleared of trees and blasted 
into unsightliness, and people are wondering 
when it is going to stop; for this business has 
recently revived with ala ming activity after a 
long period of idleness. 

The length of time which is necessary for the 
recovering of one of these denuded spots by 
any sort of green growth cannot be estimated 
for the simple reason that not one has ever been 
so covered. Opposite Mount St. Vincent, for 
instance, there is a gaping bare spot in front of 
the estate of the late Dock Commissioner W. S. 
Laimbeer. That spot was made by the old 
Mott quarries, which were worked thirty years 
ago. It is just as bare and gray to-day as it was 
the day the trees were swept off in order that 
the loose rock of the talus might be obtained. 
Another place, not on the Palisades, but situated 
where New Yorkers, may easily see the effect of 
the labors of the stone workers, is opposite 


Forty-second street, where the old Belgian 
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block for the New York street pavements were 
removed thirty years ago. A single glance at 
that will show the lover of natural beauty what 
he may expect if quarrying on the Palisades 
ever gets into full swing. It takes from thirty 
to forty years to tone down the baldness of one 
of these spots; and to fully recover one would 
certainly not take less than a century. 

But no beauty is sacred in the eyes of com- 
inerce. The chief end of man is to get money, 
and if he can get it by destroying one of the 
most remarkable bits of natural beauty in the 
world, why, then, let the beauty go. There's 
no money in the beauty of the Palisades. No 
speculator has yet discovered any methods of 
making that virgin loveliness yield him a profit. 
If he had, it is sure no work of destruction 
would ever have been begun. The expression, 
‘destruction of the Palisades,’’ is perhaps a lit- 
tle misleading. People who have heard that ex- 
pression go up the river and expect to see whole 
acres of the wall blown away by dynamite. But 
that is not essential to the destruction of the 


_ Palisades. 


The nose is only a minor part of the face. 
Yet the most beautiful woman in the world 
would be transformed into a homely and even 
repulsive creature if her nose were cut off. It 
would certainly constitute a destruction of her 
beauty, and it is the beauty of the Palisades 
that is in a fair way to be destroyed at the pres- 
ent time. Rock is rock, and it has a substan- 
tial commercial value. If it can be obtained 
close to New York at a moderate cost, with 
short and cheap transportation, it is not likely 
that any laudable sentiment about natural 
beauty will prevent dealers in rock from laying 
violent hands upon this large and convenient 
storehouse of their material. 

The voyager up the Hudson will not be long 
in discovering the exact nature of the damage 
done to the beauty of the Palisades by the la- 
bors of the quarrymen. This beauty depends 
wholly on the striking effect of the combi- 
nation of the rocky cliffs with the wooded 
slope below. If either one is taken away 
from the other the effect at once disap- 
pears. The cliffs alone, without the slope, pre- 
sents a bold and striking appearance; but the 
fascinating beauty of the Palisades is due to 
the richness and variety of the green woodlands 
that lean so gracefully against the cliffs. Onthe 
other hand, the slope alone, without the cliffs 
above, loses its distinctive character. It is, in- 
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deed, attractive, but it is something that may be 
seen on the banks of a hundred rivers. 
+ 
Forest Fires in South Jersey.* 
BY GEN. ELIAS WRIGHT. 

Before the ending of what I have to say in 
the presence of so enlightened a body upon the 
subject of forestry, you will doubtless agree 
with me that in point of style and experience 
in public speaking, I am poorly equipped. 

But without wasting time and words upon 
style, let us get at some of the facts concerning 
the forests of Southern New Jersey. I shall 
try to tell you something of my personal expe- 
rience in the matter of the origin of forest fires, 
and shall make some suggestions as to needed 
legislation. 

In the spring of 1852 I became a resident of 
Atlantic county, this State. At that time there 
were many thousands of acres of first-growth 
forest remaining in that and adjoining counties, 
and there were then no railroads nearer to At- 
lantic county than the city of Camden. 

Because of the older timber, which does not 
take fire so readily as young, and the absence 
of railroads, fires were much less frequent then 
than now, although there is now so much less 
food for fire in our forests. 

Before the advent of railroads, charcoal burn- 
ing was the cause of more forest fires than all 
things else; since then railroads are doubtless 
entitled to that discredit. In 1854 a railroad 
was built from Camden to Atlantic City that 
ran longitudinally across the centre of Atlantic 
county, every foot of which, from Winslow to 
Absecon, a distance of nearly twenty-five miles, 
was then forest. 

Since then a railroad from New York to Bay 
Side, one from Camden to Cape May, another 
from Camden to Atlantic City, one from New- 
field to Atlantic City, and others in South Jer- 
sey have been built, all of them very largely 
through forests ; so that practically all the South 
Jersey forests have been for years victims of 
this prolific source of fires. 

Except four years during the war, my busi- 
ness since 1855 has been mostly that of survey- 
ing and caring for forests in the counties of 
Camden, Burlington and Atlantic. 

From 1855 to 1861 I was surveying, and in 
some respects caring for, a tract of land con- 


* Read at the Trenton meeting of the New Jersey For- 
estry Association. 
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taining 30,000 acres in Atlantic county. That 
tract was then called Gloucester, now ‘Egg 
Harbor,’’ including the city by that name and 
its contiguous plots for farms. 

At that time there were less than 500 acres of 
cleared land within the boundary lines of that 
large area. It was a continuous forest, some of 
which was first growth, but largely second 
growth of from one to forty years, much of 
which was large enough to attract and shelter 
numerous rabbits, foxes and birds, many deer 
and some bear. 

The settlers in clearing caused destructive 
fires; but the Camden and Atlantic Railroad 
running six miles through the lands fired the 
whole length, from which came devastation and 
total ruin to the timber. 

Few rabbits, birds, foxes, and no deer and 
bear remain on this tract. 

From 1865 to 1870 I was surveying, and had 
some oversight of, a 50,000 acre tract called 
‘‘Weymouth.”’ 

Within the boundary lines of that tract there 
are about.1000 acres of cleared land. Until the 
building of a railroad from Newfield to Atlantic 
City, that ran some five miles through the land, 
it had been comparatively free from important 
fires. 

Soon after that road was built a large part of 
the timber on the tract was destroyed by fires 
said to have originated from the railroad. A 
few rabbits, an occasional fox, and deer, are 
still to be found there. The bear is no longer 
seen or heard from, and the forests that flour- 
ished a few years ago, have so nearly perished 
that but few scattering first-growth trees stand 
as monuments to the former greatness of that 
once magnificent forest. 

In 1873 the Batsto tract, once famous for its 
abundant timber and large game, came into my 
charge, and later on the great Atsion tract. 
Within the boundary lines of those tracts are 
more than 130,000 acres of land, which in small 
and large bodies belong to numerous persons. In 
a limited sense, I represent the principal one of 
those persons, who owns along both sides of the 
New Jersey Southern Railroad, a distance of 
about thirteen miles. From 1876 to 1880, dur- 
ing dry seasons, I stationed men along that 
road to put out fires set by the engines. Sel- 
dom a day passed without fires from that source; 
sometimes from five to sixteen fires daily. On 
some of those days I saw the railroad ties on 
fire every few rods for miles. 
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The railroad section men put out many of 
these, and did their best to extinguish the many 
kindlings in the brush, leaves and grass, but 
were not always successful. 

The most frequent and destructive forest fires 
occur in the months of April and May, when 
the old leaves are dry, and before the new green 
leaves appear. 

In those months the Courts in South Jersey 
make their heaviest drafts on men as principals 
and witnesses in various law suits. Once, in the 
month of April, when in charge of the 
Batsto lands, I was called to attend one of these 
Courts, and to do so, rode from Batsto six miles 
to the railroad station at Elwood. While I 
was at the station a train passed from Atlantic 
City, en route to Philadelphia. Soon after it 
passed I saw a smoke about a mile away. The 
wind was fair to blow the fire upon lands in 
my charge. Knowing I was obliged to obey 
the mandate of Court, I hired men to put the 
fire out ; I was obliged to go back to the Court 
the day following, and again I repeated the 
ride, and again the train passed, and again I 
saw a fire, this time no more than half a mile 
away. I tried to engage men to put it out, but 
only a few could be found. The wind blew, 
the fire spread, and before two o’clock of that 
day it had travelled six miles to the Little Egg 
Harbor River, at a point opposite the hamlet of 
Crowleytown, where the river is probably 600 
or 800 feet wide. The fire jumped the river, 
burned a part of the village, and travelled on 
through the timber until night, when men 
were gathered in numbers sufficient to surround 
the fire and put it out. 

The fire burned several houses, and totally 
destroyed some ten to twenty years’ growth of 
timber on nearly 5000 acres of ground, 3000 or 
4000 of which were in my charge. Had I not 
been obliged to obey the order of Court, the 
fire would probably not have gone far from the 
railroad. There is no game remaining on the 
Batsto and Atsion tracts. 

In the year 1893 an Italian, clearing land 
near Hammonton, burned some brush; the 
woods were dry, the fire ran to the timber, and 
promptly became unmanagable. That fire is 
said to have burned thirty or forty thousand 
acres of forest during the three days of its car- 
nival. 

There is little charcoal burning in South Jer- 
sey now, because no large bodies of timber grow 
toa size that is profitable for that purpose. I 
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estimate that the ground is all burned over, and 
the timber destroyed about once in eight to 
twelve years, so that it is rare to find a tree 
twenty years of age (outside of a swamp) that 
has not been more or less scorched. 

Cedar swamps, when dry, are attractive places 
for fire, which burns not only the trees, but also 
the vegetable mould, the accumulation of cen- 
turies. ‘‘The Great Swamp,’’ near Hammon- 
ton, containing 600 or 800 acres, burned like 
tinder a few years ago; the great Sleepy Creek 
cedar swamp, containing more than a thousand 
acres, was burned and thoroughly destroyed in 
1880. It issupposed the Great Swamp fire was 
accidental, while that which burned Sleepy 
Creek was the work of an incendiary. 

Such are a very few of the many instances 
which have come under my personal notice. 

I roughly estimate that since 1855 I have seen 
timber destroyed by fire in the three counties of 
Atlantic, Burlington and Cainden, which, had 
it not been burned, its current yield added to 
what would have been the present worth of the 
standing timber, would have aggregated not less 
than $4,000,000. As timber, the little that re- 
mains is now without value ; in addition to this, 
the land, if it had not been burned over, would 
have been worth much more than at present for 
any and all purposes it can be used for. The 
water in the streams would have been more con- 
stant and immensely more valuable for turning 
wheels to drive machinery. 

Thrifty growing trees add to the comfort of 
those who have occasion to travel the roads pro- 
tected by them in South Jersey. The effect of 
growing trees upon the health of man and beast 
in contrast with a sterile blackened tangle of de- 
caying wood and brush should be left for the 
doctors to discuss. 

I have no prejudice against railroads. I 
believe them to have been, now to be, and des- 
tined to remain, the best civilizer of the age. If 
some one else will build them, we all want at 
least two within a mile of us. I believe they 
should have the protection of laws becoming 
their nature and kind, equal and only equal to 
all other subjects of the law. 

That a large majority of the enemies of the 
forest are fires from railroads, there can be no 
doubt in the mind of any one who investigates 
it. Let us now consider how legislation can im- 
prove the present unsatisfactory condition. 

I. I would have the Legislature enact that 
every railroad passing through timber land 
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should have the privilege and should be com- 
pelled to exercise the privilege of clearing, 
grubbing, plowing and keepiag clean from com- 
bustible matter a strip on both sides of its track 
sufficiently wide to prevent fires from spreading 
from their engines to the surrounding wood ; 
this, with the use of the best spark arresters and 
such other devices as can be had would almost 
put an end to destruction of the forests by rail- 
road fires. Such preventive measures would, I 
believe, effectually curb the chief enemy to 
South Jersey forests. 

II. I would have the Legislature enact that 
actual work fighting a forest fire should be suffi- 
cient to excuse the worker from bearing the pen- 
alty for disregarding the court’s subpoena. This 
would raise the work of actually fighting a for- 
est fire to a dignity hitherto unknown, for it 
would let the people know that the law-making 
power intends to exert its force for the preser- 
vation of forests. 

III. I would have the Legislature enact that 
there should be two or more fire wardens in each 
township ; that it should be criminal to kindle a 
fire where it could possibly spread to a forest 
without a written license from at least one of 
the wardens, who should be required to name 
in the license the number of men the applicant 
must employ to watch and assist him at the fire 
so to be kind!ed, and the men so employed, with 
the applicant, should be supervised and under 
the personal control of the warden ; then if fires 
escaped, both the warden and the applicant 
should be held responsible for all damage. 

This would vastly diminish the danger to the 
forests from that source. 

IV. Among the duties of wardens should be 
that of visiting and commanding every charcoal 
burning camp in the section of the township 
allotted to him, and he should be held respon- 
sible in damagee for all fires escaping from such 
charcoal camp. 

This would strike that danger from the list. 

Among the duties of the warden should be 
that of making him responsible for the execu- 
tion of the law relating to forest fires within his 
section. 

Then, in counties more than half of whose 
area is forest, there might be a county warden, 
who should be held responsible that all the 
township wardens in his county performed their 
duties as prescribed by law, and that they re- 
ported to him upon blanks to be provided. 

V. The Legislature should examine and care- 
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fully amend, where needed, the criminal code 
relating to forest incendiaries, so as to make it 
stringent and practical, including the acts of 
hunters, berry-pickers, etc. 

It is believed that the enactment of a statute 
containing the above provisions, would thor- 
oughly protect the forests of South Jersey. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in order to compre- 
hend this subject, and perceive clearly what is 
required, you need first to know the truth as it 
is. You next ought to frame and present to the 
Legislature a bill embodying what you want; 
then you should firmly but respectfully press it 
for enactment intolaw. Finally, when you have 
procured such legislation as is requisite, you 
must rigidly and constantly insist upon its exe- 
cution, so that public opinion and custom be- 
come established in the support and mainte- 
nance of our Jersey forests. 

+ 

Not only the inhabitants of New York and 

New Jersey, but every American who knows the 
-alisades of the Hudson, must feel a pang of 
sorrow and mortification when he hears, that 
their unique beauty isin danger of speedy de- 
struction. Sorrow that one of the gems of the 
earth, the most distinctive feature of our lovliest 
river, a scene whose charm lies in its unparal- 
leled combination of natural loveliness with a 
situation overlooking the great centre of Ameri- 
can commerce, should be in danger of irrepara- 
ble defacement. Mortification that this deface- 
ment should be possible for the sake of a few 
thousand dollars’ worth of broken stone, when 
almost within sound of the blasting is a city 
where millionaires are reckoned by the hundred 
and where there are scores of men, any one of 
whom could purchase the whole of that noble 
slope for a fraction of his yearly income.— Fal- 
timore News. 
++ 

Some of the fir trees, especially of North 
America, bear the seed vessels containing quick 
seeds of many successive seasons; and only 
under the influence of forest fires or excessive 
drought do they open and release the seed. 
The unopened cones of thirty years have been 
counted on some fir trees ; and it is averred that 
the seed vessels of some proteaceous trees do 
not open to shed their seed, under ordinary 
conditions, until the death of the parent plant.”’ 
—W. Bolting Hemsley. 

<-> 

What makes life dreary is want of motive.— 

George Eliot. 
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COMMENTS 

‘‘We are pleased to receive the first issue of THE FORESTER, a new bi-monthly periodical 
devoted to the protection and development of forests in New Jersey.’’—Friends Intelligencer and 
Journal. 

‘*THE FORESTER is capable of great usefulness, and its first issue is a most creditable one. 
—Newark Daily Advertiser. 

‘* If it shall succeed in stimulating the interest of the citizens in regard to the preservation 
and development of forests, it will have performed a great service to the State.”—New York 
Tribune. 
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‘* Big oaks from little acorrs grow.”’ 
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